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FOREWORD 


| HE publication of this pamphlet follows closely on the appearance 
1 of the White Paper defining the new policy of Great Britain in 
Palestine. In the .course of more than twenty years the policy of 
the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate has been affirmed and 
explained in innumerable public statements by successive British 
Governments and by many British Statesmen. It is sought in this 
pamphlet to collate some of the more important and interesting of 
these statements. Only excerpts can be quoted and the collation of 
quotations is not intended to be exhaustive, but it can claim to be 
a fair reflection of the available material. How far the policy now 
adumbrated by His Majesty’s Government contravenes the obliga¬ 
tions which Great Britain had assumed towards the Jewish people 
may be judged in the light of the documentary evidence here pre¬ 
sented. 

• ■ *r7 

The documents seem to suggest the following conclusions: — 

♦ 

1. The Balfour Declaration was based on (a) the desire of the 
Allies to win the sympathies of Jewry in the Great War; ( b ) the 
urgent need of the Jews in a large part of Europe for a refuge from 
persecution and economic distress; (c) the historical connexion of 
the Jewish people with Palestine. 

2. The reason why the British Government is now administering 
Palestine at all, is the Balfour Declaration. 

3. The original intention of the Balfour Declaration was to 
afford to the Jews the opportunity to.immigrate into and to develop 
the country; it was cc^femplated that this might ultimately lead to the 
establishment of a Jfewish State. 

i 
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4. The area t,o which the Balfour Declaration originally applied 
was the whole of Balestine—east as well as west of the Jordan. It 
included Transjordan, which was detached in 1922 and established 
as a separate Araf> State, and certain districts in the north, later 
joined to Syria. * 

0 

5. The Balfour Declaration and the Mandate contained obli¬ 
gations to both Jews end Arabs. But in the case of the Jews it 
envisaged the entire Jewish people; in that of the Arabs only those 
inha biting Palestine. There was no question of the Arabs of other 
countries being given any status in regard to Palestine. 
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I. BALFOUR DECLARATION 
AND OFFICIAL CONFIRMATIONS. 

The Balfour Declaration ' 

4M * 

Foreign Office, 

* November 2nd, 1917. 

Dear Lord Rothschild, 

I have much pleasure in conveying to you, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, the following declaration of sympathy with 
Jewish Zionist aspirations which has been submitted to, and approved 
by, the Cabinet. • 

“ His Majesty’s Government view with favour the estab¬ 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement 
of this object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall 
be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 

I should be grateful if you would bring this declaration to the 
knowledge of the Zfrmist Federation. 

Yours sincerely, 

Arthur James Balfour. 


Allied Governments and Balfour Declaration 

The text of the Declaration had been submitted to President 
Wilson and had been approved by him before its publication. On 
the 14th February and the 9th May, 1918, the French and Italian 
Governments publicly endorsed it. 

(Palestine Royal Commission Report, p.2 2) 


San Remo Decision 

# 

The Balfour Declaration was endorsed by the Principal Allied 
Powers at the San Remo Conference held in April, 1920. The 
terms of this decision were given by the Duke of Devonshire in his 
speech at the House of Lords on the 27th June, 1923: — 
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6. The underlying principle of the Government’s policy was 
expressed, so far as immigration was concerned, in the words of the 
Churchill White Paper of 1922: “The Jews are in Palestine as of 
right and not on sufferance.” The provision of that White Paper 
that Jewish immi gration should not exceed the economic absorptive 
capacity of the country was conceived as a limitation on the Jewish 
rights of entry, and as the only justifiable limitation. 

7. One of the principal aims of the Balfour Declaration and 
the Mandate was to enable the Jewish people to return not only to the 
Land of Israel, but to life on the land. It was certainly not intended 
in the Jewish National Home to prohibit or restrict the purchase of 
land by Jews. 

8. Jewish immigration and settlement on the land, far from 
injuring the Arab population, has transformed Palestine and proved 
the moving force in the modem economic development of the country, 
bringing benefits both to Je)Vs and Arabs. 

9. Any measure calculated artificially to restrict the Jewish 
population to a permanent minority would be in direct contradiction 
to the letter and spirit of the Mandate. It would even contradict the 
fundamental principle of the Mandate forbidding discrimination on 
account of race or religion. 

The policy now announced by His Majesty’s Government con¬ 
templates just such restrictions, and these of the most far-reaching 
character. It represents an abdication from solemn pledges at a time 
of greatest distress for the Jewish people, when to hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Jews Palestine offers the only escape and salvation. It is 
to be hoped that this policy will not receive the endorsement of 
British public opinion; there can be no question of its acceptance by 
the Jewish people. 



“ The Mandatory Power will be responsible for putting 
into effect the Declaration originally made on November 2nd, 
1917, by the British Government in favour of the establishment 
of a National Home for the Jewish people, subject to the con¬ 
ditions included in the Declaration itself.” 

It was also decided at San Remo that the Mandate for the government 
of Palestine should be entrusted to Great Britain. 


King George V.’s Message to the People of Palestine 

The Allied Powers whose Arms were victorious in the late War 

# 

have entrusted to My Country a Mandate to watch over the interests 
of Palestine and to ensure to your Country that peaceful and pros¬ 
perous development which has so long been denied to you. 

I recall with pride the large part played by My troops under 
the command of Field Marshal Lord Allenby in freeing your Country 
from Turkish rule, and I shall indeed rejoice if I and My people 
can also be the instruments of bringing within your reach the blessings 
of a wise and liberal administration. 

I desire to assure you of the absolute impartiality with which 
the duties of the Mandatory Power will be carried out, and of the 
determination of My Government to respect the rights of every race 
and every creed represented among you, both for the period which 
has still to elapse before the terms of the Mandate can be finally 
approved by the League of Nations, and in the future when the 
Mandate has become an accomplished fact. 

You are well aware that the Allied and Associated Powers have 
decided that measures shall be adopted to secure the gradual estab¬ 
lishment in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish People. 
These measures will not in any way affect the civil or religious 
rights or diminish the prosperity of the general population of Palestine. 

The High Commissioner whom I have appointed to carry out 
these principles will, I am confident, do so wholeheartedly and 
effectively, and will endeavour to promote in every possible way 
the welfare and unity of all classes and sections among you. 

I realise profoundly the solemnity of the trust involved in the 
government of a Country which is sacred alike to Christian, Moham¬ 
medan, and Jew, and I shall watch with deep interest and warm 
sympathy the future progress and development of a State whose 
history has been of such tremendous import to the World. 

GEORGE R. and I. 

(Read by the High Commissioner at Govern¬ 
ment House on July 1th , 1920). 
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Treaty of Peace with Turkey 

Sevres, August 10, 1920. 

Article 95. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to entrust, by application:^*? 
of the provisions of Article 22, the administration of Palestine, jfithiri’“ 
such boundaries as may be determined by the Principal Allied 
to a Mandatory to be selected by the said Powers. The M 
will be responsible for putting into effect the declaration c 
ade on November 2, 1917, by the British Government, and 
by the other Allied Powers, in favour of the establishm 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, it being 
understood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, 
or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 



country 


Resolution of U.S.A. Congress 


Whereas the Jewish people have for many centuries believed in 
and yearned for the rebuilding of their ancient homeland; and 

Whereas owing to the outcome of the World War and their 
part therein the Jewish people are to be enabled to re-create and 
re-organise a national home in the land of their fathers, which will 
give to the House of Israel its long-denied opportunity to re-establish 
a fruitful Jewish life and culture in the ancient Jewish land: therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, that the United 
States of America favors the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, it being clearly understood that no thing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
Christian and all other non-Jewish communities in Palestine, and that 
the holy places and religious buildings and sites in Palestine shall be 
adequately protected. 

(“ Congressional Record ” Official Report, 
June 30th, 1922). 

Decision of the Council of the League of Nations 

(July 24th, 1922) 

“ In view of the declarations which have just been made and of 
the agreement reached between all the members of the Council, the 
Articles of the Mandate for Palestine and Syria are approved. The 
Mandates will enter into force automatically and at the same time 
as soon as the Governments of France and Italy have notified the 
President of the Council of the League of Nations that they have 
reached an agreement on certain particular points in regard to the 
latter of these Mandates.” 

(Minutes of the 19th Session of the Council of 
the League of Nations, Official Journal, Au¬ 
gust, 1922). 



n. MEANING OF THE JEWISH NATIONAL HOME 


(a) Official Pronouncements 

n. Mr. A. J. (afterwards Lord) Balfour 

(Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) 

As to the meaning of the words “National Home,” to which 
the Zionists attach so much importance, he understood it to mean 
some form of British, American, or other protectorate, under which 
full facilities would be given to the Jews to work out their own 
salvation and to build up, by means of education, agriculture, and 
industry, a real centre of national culture and focus of national life. 
It did not necessarily involve the early establishment of an indepen¬ 
dent Jewish State, which was a matter for gradual development in 
accordance with the ordinary laws of political evolution. 

(At Meeting of War Cabinet, end of October 
1917 — David Lloyd Georgds “ The Truth 
About the Peace Treaties,” Vol. II. p. 1137). 


Mr. Winston Churchill 
(Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

Mr. Meighen: How do you define our responsibilities in rela¬ 
tion to Palestine under Mr. Balfour’s pledge? 

Mr. Churchill: To do our best to make an honest effort 
to give the Jews a chance to make a National Home there for them¬ 
selves. 

Mr. Meighen: And to give them control of the Government? 

Mr. Churchill: If, in the course of many years, they become 
a majority in the country, they naturally would take it over. 

Mr. Meighen : Pro rata with the Arab ? 

Mr. Churchill: Pro rata with the Arab. We made an equal 
pledge that we would not turn the Arab off his land or invade his 
political and social rights. 

{From the Minutes of the meeting of the Im¬ 
perial Cabinet, June 22nd, 1921, quoted by 
David Lloyd George in “ The Truth About 
the Peace Treaties,” Vol. II. p. 1193). 
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Mr. Edward Wood (now Lord Halifax) 
(Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Colonies) 

Sir Willia^ Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies the terms of Lord Allenby’s Proclamation in Palestine 
in 1918 to the effect that the Government to be set up by Great 
Britain should derive its power from the free will of the people; 
and whether the Zionisation of Palestine is at present carried out 
in accordance with such proclamation. 

Mr. Wood: My hon. Friend is, I assume, referring to the 
joint Anglo-French Declaration issued on the 7th November, 1918. 

This was also issued by Lord Allenby as a Proclamation at about 
the same time. It is rather a lengthy document, and, with my hon. 
Friend’s permission, I will circulate it in the Official Report. I would 
re m i n d my hon. Friend that the declaration of H.M. Government 
in favour of the establishment of a national home for the Jews in 
Palestine was made in November, 1917, i.e., a year before the joint 
declaration to which I have just referred. It is obvious, therefore, 
that nothing contained in the latter can be regarded as abrogating 
in any way the earlier pledge. I may add that although no specific 
mention was made of Palestine in the Proclamation, H.M. Government 
are now engaged in formulating a scheme with the object of admitting 
local elements to such a degree of participation in the government 
of the country as is not incompatible with the Balfour Declaration. 

The following is the Anglo-French Declaration of November 
7th, 1918: 

“The object aimed at by France and Great Britain, in prosecut¬ 
ing in the East the War let loose by the ambition of Germany, is 
the complete and definite emancipation of the peoples so long op¬ 
pressed by the Turks and the establishment of national governments 
and administrations deriving their authority from the initiative and 
free choice of the indigenous populations. In order to carry out 
these intentions France and Great Britain are at one in encouraging 
and assisting the establishment of idigenous governments and admini¬ 
strations in Syria and Mesopotamia, now liberated by the Allies, 
and in the territories the liberation of which they are engaged in 
securing, and recognising them as soon as they are actually established. 

“ Far from wishing to impose on the population of these regions 
any particular institutions, they are only concerned to ensure by their 
support and by adequate assistance the regular working of Govern¬ 
ments and a dmini strations freely chosen by the populations them¬ 
selves. To secure impartial and equal justice to all, to facilitate 
the economic development of the country by inspiring and encouraging 
local initiative, to favour the diffusion of education, to put an end 
to dissensions that have too long been taken advantage of by Turkish 
policy, such is the policy which the two Allied Governments uphold 
in the liberated territories.” 

( H.C. Official Report, 25 th July, 1921, col. 35). 
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President Wilson. 


President Wilson thus interpreted the declaration to the American 
public: 

“I am persuaded that the Allied nations, with the fullest 
concurrence of our Government and our people, are agreed 
that in Palestine shall be laid the foundations of a Jewish 
Commonwealth.” 

(David Lloyd George, “ The Truth About the 
Peace-^Treaties,” Vol. II, p. 1140). 


The Palestine Royal Commission' 

We must now consider what the Balfour Declaration meant. 
We have been permitted to examine the records which bear upon the 
question and it is clear to us that the words “ the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home” were the outcome of a compromise 
between those Ministers who contemplated the ultimate establishment 
of a Jewish State and those who did not. It is obvious in any case 
that His Majesty’s Government could not commit itself to the estab¬ 
lishment of a Jewish State. It could only undertake and facilitate 
the growth of a Home. It would depend mainly on the zeal and 
enterprise of the Jews whether the Home would grow big enough 
to become a State. Mr. Lloyd George, who was Prime Minister at 
the time, informed us in evidence that: 

“The idea was, and this was the interpretation put upon 
it at the time, that a Jewish State was not to be set up immedi¬ 
ately by the Peace Treaty without reference to the wishes of the 
majority of the inhabitants.^ On the other hand, it was con¬ 
templated that when the time arrived for according representa¬ 
tive institutions to Palestine, if the Jews had meanwhile res¬ 
ponded to the opportunity afforded them by the idea of a 
national home and had become a definite majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants, then Palestine would thus become a Jewish Common-.; 
wealth.” 

Thus His Majesty’s Government evidently realized that a Jewish 
State might in course of time be established, but it was not in a 
position to say that this would happen, still less to bring it about 
by its own motion. The Zionist leaders, for their part, recognised 
that an ultimate Jewish State was not precluded by the terms of 
the Declaration, and so it was understood elsewhere. 

“I am persuaded,” said President Wilson on the 3rd March, 
1919, “that the Allied nations, with the fullest concurrence of our 
own Government and people, are agreed that in Palestine shall be 
laid the foundations of a Jewish Commonwealth. ”J General Smuts, 
who had been a member of the Imperial War Cabinet when the 
Declaration was published, speaking at Johannesburg on the 3rd 
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November, 1919, foretold an increasing stream of Jewish immigra¬ 
tion into Palestine and “ in generations to come a great Jewish State 
rising there once more.” Lord Robert Cecil in 1917, Sir Herbert 
Samuel in 1919, and Mr. Winston Churchill in 1920 spoke or wrote 
in terms that could only mean that they contemplated the eventual 
establishment of a Jewish State. Leading British newspapers were 
equally explicit in their comments on the Declaration.” 

(Report, p. 24-25):' 

The field in which the Jewish National Home was to be estab¬ 
lished was understood, at the time of the Balfour Declaration, to 
be the whole of historic Palestine, and the Zionists were seriously 
disappointed when Transjordan was cut away from that field under 
Article 25. This was done, as has been seen, in obedience to the 
McMahon Pledge, which was antecedent to the Balfour Declaration. 

(Royal Commission Report, p. 38). 


The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava 
(Under Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

Lord Lamington asked His Majesty’s Government whether 
any promise had ever been made to a Zionist organisation, officially 
or privately, for the creation of a Jewish State prior to the appoint¬ 
ment of the Royal Commission. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colo¬ 
nies (The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava): As my noble friend 
knows, the promises of His Majesty’s Government are set out in 
the Balfour Declaration of 1917, which was addressed to Lord Roths¬ 
child for communication to the Zionist Federation, and in subsequent 
published papers. No private promises have been made to any 
body or individual. The terms of the Balfour Declaration did riot 
preclude the possibility of a Jewish State in Palestine. 

(House of Lords, 5th July, 1938). 


(b) Views of British Statesmen 

Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., M.P. 

(Minister of Blockade) 

. . . Our wish is that Arabian countries shall be for the Arabs, 
Armenia for the Armenians, and Judaea for the Jews. 

... I should like to be allowed to say that the part that this 
country is taking in this movement is not a new thing. I venture 
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to claim for this country that in supporting Zionism it has been 
merely carrying out its traditional policy. 

... We are adjured to respect the principle of self-determination; 
but I say that the British Empire was the first organisation to teach 
that principle to the world, and one of the great causes for which 
we are in this war is to secure to all peoples the right to govern 
themselves and to work out their own destiny, irrespective of the 
threats and menaces of their greater neighbour. One of the great 
steps,— in my judgment, in some ways the greatest step—we have 
taken in carrying out this principle is the recognition of Zionism. 
This is the first constructive effort that we have made in what I 
hope will be the new settlement of the world after the war. 

... It is, indeed, not the birth of a nation, for the Jewish nation 
through centuries of oppression and captivity have preserved their 
sentiment of nationality as few people could; but if it is not the 
birth of a nation, I believe we may say it is the rebirth of a nation. 


I don’t like to prophesy what ultimate results that great event may 
have, but for myself I believe it will have a far-reaching influence 
on the history of the world and consequences which none can foresee 
on the future history of the human race. 

(Speech at London Opera House, December 
2nd, 1917, “ Gt. Britain, Palestine and the 
Jews,'” Zionist Organisation, London, 1918). 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 


...The sympathy of the British Government with Zionist 
aspirations does not date from yesterday. You have already been 
reminded in Mr. L. J. Greenberg’s letter that in the year 1903 my 
late father, who was then Colonial Secretary, was deeply interested 
in the Zionist Movement and in the efforts which were being made 
to obtain National Territory for the Jewish people. My father was 
anxious to find such a territory within the limits of the British 
Constitution. He endeavoured to find it in East Africa. I have 


reason to know that his practical sympathy and his full recognition 
of Zionist aims won the gratitude of the Zionists themselves, and 
if his proposals did not actually materialise, that was due to the 
fact that Zionists felt that they wanted something more than security 
and a pleasant country to live in; they felt that, remote as at that 
time must have seemed the prospect of freeing Palestine from Turkish 
misrule, yet that Palestine, with all its associations and traditions, 
was the land which could satisfy their dearest hopes and aspirations. 


To-day the opportunity has come. I have no hesitation in saying 
that were my father alive to-day he would be among the first to 
welcome it and to give it his hearty support. 


In the declaration of Mr. Balfour were laid down two conditions 
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attaching to the Government’s recognition of Jewish aspirations. The 
first was that nothing should be done which would in any way 
prejudice the civil or religious rights of non-Jews in Palestine, and 
the second was that nothing should be done which would injure the 
rights or political status of Jews living in other countries. 

I know that Zionists accept those two conditions willingly and 
even gladly. If they go to Palestine, they will go determined to 
enter into the most cordial relations possible with the Arabs, who 
have in front of them, I believe, a great future, and will revive a 
great civilisation and who will probably exert a powerful influence 
throughout the Near East. As for Jews in other countries, for it 
is certain that all Jews will not desire to become Palestinian colonists, 
there are many who are happy and contented where they are, who 
desire to retain their position in the countries in which they were 
bom and in which they have earned the respect of their fellow-citizens. 
It may be that among some of them there may be fears lest the 
establishment of a new Jewish State should provoke some suspicion 
of their loyalty to their own country; lest it should be thought that 
their allegiance must be divided between their own country and the 
new State which is to be set up by their own people—lest, in fact, 
it should be said to them in words which have become so familiar 
to us: “ If you knows a better ’ole, go to it.” 

I think the answer to these suggestions depends very largely 
upon the future political actions of Palestine. If the new Jewish 
State which is to be established there is to be merely another isolated, 
separate, small nation, then I think it is conceivable it must be 
the prey of political intrigues, as have other small nations in the 
past. But if, as I rather hope, while preserving its own nationhood 
intact, this new State should be associated with some great progressive 
people, such as those of the American Commonwealth or of the 
British Empire, then in such a case it seems to me that those fears 
which I have mentioned would be groundless, and that the existence 
of this new Jewish State would only add to the dignity and influence 
of Jews in other countries. 

A great responsibility will rest upon the Zionists, who before 
long will be proceeding with joy in their hearts to the ancient seat 
of their people. Theirs will be the task to build up a new prosperity 
and a new civilisation in old Palestine, so long neglected and misruled. 
They will carry with them the hearty goodwill of the British nation 
and its earnest hope that in their own country they may prove worthy 
of their past and of the great opportunity that has been given to 
them. 

{From a speech at the Alexandra Theatre , Bir¬ 
mingham, 13 th October, 1918. “Jewish 

Chronicle 18*A October, 1918). 
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General Smuts. 

(A Member of the War Cabinet) 

“ Great as are the changes wrought by this War, the great 
World War of justice and freedom, I doubt whether any of these 
changes surpass in interest the liberation of Palestine and its recogni¬ 
tion as the Home of Israel/’ 

(In a message to “ The Zionist Review ” on the 
first anniversary of the Balfour Declaration ). 

“ From those parts of the world where the Jews are oppressed 
and unhappy, where they are not welcomed by the rest of the 
Christian population, from those parts of the world you will yet see 
an ever increasing stream of emigration towards Palestine; and in 
generations to come you will see a great Jewish State rising there 
once more.” 

(At a meeting in Johannesburg, November 3rd, 
1919, “ Zionist Bulletin /’ Dece?nber 10th, 
1919). 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Mr. Walter Elliot and others 

The following declaration (published with facsimiles of the original 
signatures by the Zionist Organisation, 175, Piccadilly, London, 
W.l, 1919) was signed by 22 Privy Councillors, 74 Members 
of Parliament, among them Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Mr. 
Walter Elliot, 34 representatives of the Christian Churches 
and 147 men and women representing all branches of science, 
medicine, art, literature, journalism, universities and schools. 

Among all the national claims which must be satisfied if the 
world is to have a durable peace, there is none more worthy of the 
sympathy and assistance of all right-thinking men than the claim 
of the Jewish people to rebuild its national life in Palestine. Through 
twenty centuries of exile the Jews have never lost the hope of a 
return to their historic land, with which everything that is best in 
their distinctive culture and outlook is clearly bound up. Theirs is 
surely the most ancient of national wrongs, and in righting it humanity 
will both perform an act of simple justice and sow a seed of in¬ 
calculable promise for their future. Politically, the resettlement of 
Palestine by Jews and its development into a Jewish Commonwealth 
will introduce a needed factor of stability and ordered progress into 
the life of the Near East. Not less important, in our view, for the 
highest interests of humanity is the gain which human thought and 
social ideals may hope to derive from the free self-expression of 
the Jewish genius in its national setting. The Great Powers asso- 
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dated in the war for justice and freedom have promised to facilitate 
the establishment in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish 
people. We are convinced that this promise must be amply and 
unequivocally translated into fact if the world-settlement is to cor¬ 
respond with the ideals of the Allies and the United States. 


Mr. Herbert (now Lord) Samuel 

“ The immediate establishment of a complete and purely Jewish 
State in Palestine would mean placing a majority under the rule 
of a minority; it would therefore be contrary to the first prindples 
of democracy, and would undoubtedly be disapproved by tie public 
opinion of the whole world. The policy propounded before the 
Peace Conference, to which the Zionist leaders unshakably adhere, 
is the promotion to the fullest degree that the conditions of the 
country allow, of Jewish immigration and of Jewish land settlement, 
the concession to Jewish authorities of many of the great public 
works of which the country stands so greatly in need, the active promo¬ 
tion of Jewish cultural development and the fullest measure of local 
self-government, in order that with the minimum of delay the country 
may become a purely self-governing Commonwealth under the auspices 
of an established Jewish majority. 

Those are the main purposes to which the movement has set 
its hand, and the Emir Feisal himself declared his assent to the 
proposals that were laid by the Zionist leaders before the Peace 
Conference.” 

^ (From a speech at the London Opera House 

on November 2nd, 1919, “ Zionist Bulletin ,” 
November 5th, 1919). 

Mr. Winston Churchill 
(Secretary of State for War) 

“ If, as may well happen, there should be created in our own 
lifetime by the banks of the Jordan a Jewish State under the protection 
of the British Crown which might comprise three or four millions 
of Jews, an event will have occurred in the history of the world 
which would from every point of view be beneficial, and would be 
especially in harmony with the truest interests of the British Empire.” 

(“ Illustrated Sunday Herald,” February 8 th, 
1920.) 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain 

and other members of the present Government 

Memorial for Mandate 

The following memorial endorsing the Balfour Declaration and 
calling upon the British Government to accept the Mandate for 
Palestine received a large number of signatures from Members of 
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Parliament and from representatives of the Church, the Press, and 
Literature: — 

“ We, the undersigned, having cordially welcomed the his¬ 
toric declaration made on November 2nd, 1917, by His Majesty’s 
Government, that it would use its best endeavours to facilitate 
the establishment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine—a 
declaration that was reaffirmed on behalf of the Government on 
November 2nd, 1919 by Earl Curzon—now respectfully and 
solemnly urge upon His Majesty’s Government the necessity 
of redeeming this pledge by the acceptance of a Mandate under 
the League of Nations for the Administration of Palestine, with 
a view to its being reconstituted the National Home for the 
Jewish people, and we further wish to impress upon His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government our sense of the desirability of settling this 
momentous question with the utmost despatch both in the inter¬ 
est of the sacred land of Palestine as well as in the interest 
of the Jewish people, which has, through centuries of dispersion 
and persecution, patiently awaited the hour of its restoration 
to its ancestral home.” 

The signatories included the following members of the present 
British Government: — 

Mr. Nevilie Chamberlain, Mr. W. E. Elliot, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Mr. R. M. Hudson, Sir Thomas W. H. Inskip. (The late Colonial 
Secretary, Major the Hon W. Ormsby-Gore, now Lord Harlech, 
was also among the signatories.) 

(“ Zionist Bulletin,” April 30 th, 1920). 


British Labour Leaders 

The following telegram was sent by the British Labour leaders 
in April 1920 to Mr. Lloyd George at San Remo, where the Peace 
Conference was considering the question of the Mandates: — 

“ At meetings held in London this week the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, the Executive Committee of the Labour Party, 
and the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress 
have adopted resolutions reminding the British Government of 
the Declaration made on November 2nd, 1917, that the Gov¬ 
ernment would endeavour to facilitate the establishment of a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine, a declaration that was in 
harmony with the declared war aims of the British Labour 
Movement, and which was cordially welcomed by all sections 
of the British people, and was reaffirmed by Earl Curzon on 
November 2nd, 1919. The National Labour organizations 
indicated now urge upon His Majesty’s Government the necess¬ 
ity of redee ming this pledge by the acceptance of a mandate 
under the League of Nations for the administration of Palestine 
with a view to its being reconstituted the National Home of the 
Jewish people. The National Committees desire to associate 

IS 
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themselves with the many similar representations being made 
to the Government urging the settlement of this question with 
the utmost despatch, both in the interests of Palestine itself as 
well as in the interests of the Jewish people.” 

J. R. ClYNES ( Acting Chairman, Parliamentary 

Labour Party) 

H. S. Lindsay ( Secretary) 

W. H. Hutchinson ( Chairman, Labour Party 

Executive) 

J. H. Thomas ( Chairman, Trades Union Congress) 

C. W. Bowerman (Secretary, Trades Union Congress). 

(Quoted in the “ Zionist Bulletin April 28 tk, 1920) 


Earl Winterton 


“...Let me say, in the first place, that I, in common with, I 
suppose, the majority of people in this country, responsible people, 
entirely support the declaration made on behalf of the Government 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Balfour) in his famous declaration in December, 1917, in regard 
to settlement of Palestine on a Zionist basis. 

...The other matter, which I consider of the greatest importance 
—and I think I may say I have a considerable knowledge of the 
country and of Arabia and Syria, and I cannot speak with sufficient 
earnestness on this subject—is that if we are not to be engaged in 
a continual series of frontier wars, thp frontiers between Zionist 
Palestine and Arabia should be most carefully delimited. 


>e intolerable, if the legitimate hopes of the Zionists 
affected by various disturbances in the country.” 

(House of Commons, April 29th, 1920). 


Mr. A. J. (afterwards Lord) Balfour 

“ So far as the Arabs are concerned...I hope they will remember 
that it is we who have established an independent Arab sovereignty 
of the Hejaz. I hope they will remember that it is we who desire 
in Mesopotamia to prepare the way for the future of a self-governing, 
autonomous Arab State, and I hope that, remembering all that, 
they will not grudge that small notch—for it is no more than that 
geographically, whatever it may be historically—that small notch in 
what are now Arab territories being given to the people who for all 
these hundreds of years have been separated from it.” 

(From a speech at the Albert Hall, July 12 th, 
1920. Lord Balfour “ Opinions and Argu¬ 
ments,” Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1927) 
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Mr. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore (now Lord Harlech) 

“I am certain that it would be absolutely dishonourable to this 
country to go back on the Balfour Declaration. That Declaration 
was made after long Cabinet discussions, and to go back upon it 
now, once it is made, would be, to my mind, an act of grave dis¬ 
honour. 

“...(Under Turkish rule) the Jew was not allowed to own land; 
he was treated as having no political rights; he was not allowed to 
hold any post in the Government; he was treated, that is to say, 
as an inferior. 

“ The Balfour Declaration is to stop that, and to ensure that if 
the Jew, no matter from what country he comes, wants to go back 
and help build up Palestine and make it once again a fruitful coun¬ 
try, he shall not be debarred from doing so. 

“ The connection between Great Britain and this movement is 
not a new one. It did not begin with the War; it goes right back 
to the time when the movement in its present form first started, 
and when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, on being approached, espoused 
and supported it. It goes back even futher than that. I am confi¬ 
dent that the Arab has absolutely nothing to fear from it in Pal¬ 
estine and that the Arab and Jews can and will get on well together. 

“ The campaign which has been engineered against the Balfour 
Declaration and against the policy of His Majesty’s' Government in 
Palestine, where it is not anti-Semitic, is anti-British. It is contrary 
to British interests. It is only likely to result in the replacement 
of Britain in Palestine by some other Power, and this country ought 
to pause before it allows a policy to be affected by its own nationals.” 

(House of Commons , July 4th , 1922). 

Mr. David Lloyd George 
(Prime Minister, 1916-1922) 

“ There has been a good deal of discussion as to the meaning 
of the words ‘Jewish National Home’ and whether it involved the 
setting up of a Jewish National State in Palestine. I have already 
quoted the words actually used by Mr. Balfour when he submitted 
the Declaration to the Cabinet for its approval. They were not 
challenged at the time by any member present, and there could be 
no doubt as to what the Cabinet then had in their minds. It was 
not their idea that a Jewish State should be set up immediately by"" 
the Peace Treaty without reference to the wishes of the majority of 
the inhabitants. On the other hand, it was contemplated that when 
the time arrived for according representative institutions to Palestine, 
if the Jews had meanwhile responded to the opportunity afforded them 
by the idea of a National Home and had become a definite majority 
of the inhabitants, then Palestine would thus become a Jewish Com¬ 
monwealth. The notion that Jewish immigration would have to be 
artificially restricted in order to ensure that the Jews should be a 
permanent minority never entered into the heads of anyone engaged 
in framing the policy. That would have been regarded as unjust 
and as a fraud on the people to whom we were appealing.” 

{David Lloyd George , “ Tht Truth About the 
Peace Treaties .” Vol. II, p. 1138/9). 
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in. THE CHURCHILL WHITE PAPER 1922 

[Cmd. 1700, June 1922] 


The Colonial Office to the Palestine Arab Delegation 

1st March, 1922. 

.. .Mr. Churchill regrets to observe that his personal explanations 
have apparently failed to convince your Delegation that His Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of repudiating the obligations into 
which they have entered towards the Jewish people. He has informed 
you on more than one occasion that he cannot discuss the future 
of Palestine upon any other basis than that of the letter addressed 
by the Right Honourable A. J. Balfour to Lord Rothschild on the 
2nd November, 1917, commonly known as the “Balfour Declara¬ 
tion.”... 

...It is quite clear that the creation at this stage of a national 
Government would preclude the fulfilment of the pledge made by 
the British Government to the Jewish people. 

British Policy in Palestine 

...They (His Majesty’s Government) would draw attention to the- 
fact that the terms of the Declaration referred to do not contemplate 
that Palestine as a whole should be converted into a Jewish National 
Home, but that such a Home should be founded in Palestine . In 
this connection it has been observed with satisfaction that at the 
meeting of the Zionist Congress, the supreme governing body of" 
the Zionist Organisation, held at Carlsbad in September, 1921, a 
resolution was passed expressing as the official statement of Zionist 
aims “ the determination of the Jewish people to live with the Arab 
people on terms of unity and mutual respect, and together with 
them to make the common home into a flourishing community, the 
upbuilding of which may assure to each of its peoples an undisturbed 
national development.” 

...So far as the Jewish population of Palestine are concerned, 
it appears that some among them are apprehensive that His Majesty’s 
Government may depart from the policy embodied in the Declaration 
of 1917. It is necessary, therefore, once more to affirm that these 
fears are unfounded, and that that Declaration, re-affirmed by the 
Conference of the Principal Allied Powers at San Remo and again 
in the Treaty of Sevres, is not susceptible of change. 

During the last two or three generations the Jews have recreated 
in Palestine a co mmuni ty^ now numbering 80,000, of whom about 
one-fourth are farmers or workers upon the land. This co mm u n ity 
has its own political organs; an elected assembly for the direction of 
its domestic concerns; elected councils in the towns; and an organisa¬ 
tion for the control of its schools. It has its elected Chief Rabbinate 
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and Rabbinical Council for the direction of its religious affairs. Its 
business is conducted in Hebrew as a vernacular language, and a 
Hebrew press serves its needs. It has its distinctive intellectual life 


and displays considerable economic activity. 


This community, then. 


with its town and country population, its political, religious and social 


organizations, its own language, its own customs, its own life, has in 


fact “ national ” characteristics. 


...When it is asked what is meant by the development of the 
Jewish National Home in Palestine, it may be answered that it is 
not the imposition of a Jewish nationality upon the inhabitants of 
Palestine as a whole, but the further development of the existing 
Jewish community, with the assistance of Jews in other parts of 
the world, in order that it may become a centre in which the Jewish 
people as a whole may take, on grounds of religion and race, an 
interest and a pride. But in order that this community should have 
the best prospect of free development and provide a full opportunity 
for the Jewish people to display its capacities, it is essential that it 
should know that it is in Palestine as of right and not on sufferance. 
That is the reason why it is necessary that the existence of a 
Jewish National Home in Palestine should be internationally guaran¬ 
teed, and that it should be formally recognised to rest upon ancient 
historic connection. 


This, then, is the interpretation which His Majesty's Government 
place upon the Declaration of 1917, and, so understood, the Secretary 
of State is of opinion that it does not contain or imply anything 
which need cause either alarm to the Arab population of Palestine 
or disappointment to the Jews... 

...For the fulfilment of this policy it is necessary that the Jewish 
community in Palestine should be able to increase its numbers by 
immigration. This immigration cannot be so great in volume as 
to exceed whatever may be the economic capacity of the country at 
the time to absorb new arrivals. It is essential to ensure that the 
immigrants should not be a burden upon the people of Palestine as 
a whole, and that they should not deprive any section of the present 
population of their employment... 

The Zionist Organisation to the Colonial Office 


77, Great Russell Street, 

18th June, 1922. 
Sir, 

With reference to your letter of June 3rd,* receipt of which has 
already been acknowledged, I have the honour to inform you that 
the Executive of the Zionist Organisation has considered the statement 
relative to the policy of His Majesty’s Government in Palestine, 
of which you have been good enough to furnish them with a copy, 
and have passed the following resolution: 


♦In this letter, the Colonial Office asked the Zionist Organisation for 
“a formal assurance that your organisation accepts the policy as set 
out in the enclosed statement and is prepared to conduct its own ac¬ 
tivities in conformity therewith.” 
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“ The Executive of the Zionist Organisation, having taken 
note of the statement relative to British policy in Palestine, 
transmitted to them by the Colonial Office under date June 3rd, 
1922, assure His Majesty’s Government that the activities of 
the Zionist Organisation will be conducted in conformity with 
the policy therein set forth.” 

The Executive observes with satisfaction that His Majesty’s 
Government, in defining their policy in Palestine, take occasion once 
more to reaffirm the Declaration of November 2nd, 1917, and lay 
it down as a matter of international concern that the Jewish people 
should know that it is in Palestine as of right. 

The Executive further observes that His Majesty’s Government 
also acknowledge, as a corollary of this right, that it is necessary that 
the Jews shall be able to increase their numbers in Palestine by 
immigration, and understand from the statement of policy that the 
volume of such immigration is to be determined by the economic 
capacity of the country from time to time to absorb new arrivals. 
Whatever arrangements may be made in regard to the regulation of 
such immigration, the Executive confidently trusts that both His 
Majesty’s Government and the Administration of Palestine will be 
guided in this matter by the aforesaid principle. 


Palestine Royal Commission 


This definition of the National Home [i.e. in the White Paper of 
1922] has sometimes been taken to preclude the establishment of a 
Jewish State. But, though the phraseology was clearly intended to 
conciliate, as far as might be, Arab antagonism to the National Home, 
there is nothing in it to prohibit the ultimate establishment of a 
Jewish State, and Mr. Churchill hims elf has told us in evidence that 
no such prohibition was intended. 

{Report p. 33). 
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IV. THE PALESTINE MANDATE 


Excerpts from the Mandate 

Preamble 

The Council.of the League of Nations: 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have agreed, for the pur¬ 
pose of giving effect to the provisions of Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, to entrust to a Mandatory selected by the 
said Powers the administration of the territoiy of Palestine, which 
formerly belonged to the Turkish Empire, within such boundaries 
as may be fixed by them; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have also agreed that the 
Mandatory should be responsible for putting into effect the declara¬ 
tion originally made on November 2nd, 1917, by the Government 
of His Britannic Majesty, and adopted by the said Powers, in favour 
of the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people, it being clearly understood that nothing should be done which 
might prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
co mmuni ties in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed 
by Jews in any other country; and 

Whereas recognition has thereby been given to the historical 
connection of the Jewish people with Palestine and to the grounds 
for reconstituting their national home in that country; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have selected His Britannic 
Majesty as the Mandatory for Palestine; and 

Whereas the mandate in respect of Palestine has been formulated 
in the following terms and submitted to the Council of the League 
for approval; and 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty has accepted the mandate in 
respect of Palestine and undertaken to exercise it on behalf of the 
League of Nations in conformity with the following provisions; and 

Whereas by the afore-mentioned Article 22 (paragraph 8), it is 
provided that the degree of authority, control or administration to 
be exercised by the Mandatory, not having been previously agreed 
upon by the Members of the League, shall be explicitly defined by 
the Council of the League of Nations; 

Confirming the said mandate, defines its terms as follows: 

Article 2 

The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country 
under such political, administrative, and economic conditions as wiil 
secure the establishment of the Jewish national home, as laid down 
in the preamble, and the development of self-governing institutions, 
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and also for safeguarding the civil and religious rights of all the 
inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion. 

Article 3 

The Mandatory shall, so far as circumstances permit, encourage 
local autonomy. 

Article 4. 

An appropriate Jewish agency shall be recognised as a public 
body for the purpose of advising and co-operating with the Admini¬ 
stration of Palestine in such economic, social, and other matters as 
may affect the establishment of the Jewish national home and the 
interests of the Jewish population in Palestine, and, subject always 
to the control of the Administration, to assist and take part in the 
development of the country. 

The Zionist Organisation, so long as its organisation and con¬ 
stitution are in the opinion of the Mandatory appropriate, shall be 
recognised as such agency. It shall take steps in consultation with 
His Britannic Majesty’s Government to secure the co-operation of 
all Jews who are willing to assist in the establishment of the Jewish 
national home. 

Article 6 

The Administration of Palestine, while ensuring that the rights 
and position of other sections of the population are not prejudiced, 
shall facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable conditions and 
shall encourage, in co-operation with the Jewish agency referred to 
in Article 4, close settlement by Jews on the land, including State 
lands and waste lands not required for public purposes. 

Article 11, par. 2 

The Administration may arrange with the Jewish agency men¬ 
tioned in Article 4 to construct or operate, upon fair and equitable 
terms, any public works, services and utilities, and to develop any 
of the natural resources of the country, in so far as these matters 
are not directly undertaken by the Administration. Any such arrange¬ 
ments shall provide that no profits distributed by such agency, directly 
or indirectly, shall exceed a reasonable rate of interest on the capital, 
and any further profits shall be utilized by it for the benefit of the 
country in a mann er approved by the Administration. 

Article 13 

This article deals with the responsibility of the Mandatory in 
connection with the Holy Places and the free exercise of worship. 

Article 15 

The Mandatoiy shall see that complete freedom of conscience 
and the free exercise of all forms of worship, subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and morals, are ensured to all. No 
discrimination of any kind shall be made between the inhabitants 
of Palestine on the ground of race, religion or language. No person 
shall be excluded from Palestine on the sole ground of his religious 
belief. 

The right of each community to maintain its own schools for 
the education of its own members in its own language, while con- 
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forming to such educational requirements of a general nature as the 
Administration may impose, shall not be denied or impaired. 

Article 22 

English, Arabic and Hebrew shall be the official languages of 
Palestine. Any statement or inscriptions in Arabic on stamps or 
money in Palestine shall be repeated in Hebrew, and any statements 
or inscriptions in Hebrew shall be repeated in Arabic. 

Article 23 

The Administration of Palestine shall recognise the holy days 
of the respective communities as legal days of rest for the members 
of such communities. 

Article 25 

In the territories lying between the Jordan and the eastern 
boundary of Palestine as ultimately determined, the Mandatory shall 
be entitled, with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations, 
to postpone or withhold application of such provisions of this mandate 
as he may consider inapplicable to the existing local conditions, and 
to make such provision for the administration of the territories as he 
may consider suitable to those conditions, provided that no action 
shall be taken which is inconsistent with the provisions of Articles 15, 
16 and 18. 


League of Nations Resolution on Trans-Jordan 

The following provisions of the Mandate for Palestine are not 
applicable to the territory known as Trans-Jordan... 

Article 2.—The words “ placing the country under such 
political a dminis tration and economic conditions as will secure 
the establishment of the Jewish national home, as laid down in 
the preamble, and ”. 

Article 4. 

Article 6. 

Article 7.—The sentence “ There shall be included in this 
law provisions framed so as to facilitate the acquisition of Pal¬ 
estinian citizenship by Jews who take up their permanent resi¬ 
dence in Palestine.” 

Article 11.—The second sentence of the first paragraph and 
the second paragraph. 

Article 13. 

Article 14. 

Article 22. 

Article 23. 

(Resolution of the Council of the League 
of Nations, London, April 19 th, 1922). 
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V. THE PURPOSE OF THE MANDATE 


Palestine Royal Commission 

Unquestionably, however, the primary purpose of the Mandate, 
as expressed in its preamble and its articles, is to promote the estab¬ 
lishment of the Jewish National Home. 

( Report, p. 39). 


The Duke of Devonshire 
(The Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

...The Mandate is not merely a national obligation, it is an 
international obligation, and the Balfour Declaration was the basis 
on which we accepted from the principal Allied Powers the position 
of Mandatory Power in Palestine. 

...It is not possible for us to say that we wish to reserve 
certain portions of the Mandate and dispense with others. If we 
resigned that position of trust it would be for the League of Nations 
to determine what new arrangement should be put in force. It 
amounts, in fact, to this, that if we are compelled to admit the 
impossibility of carrying on the obligations placed upon us, we shall 
have to retire altogether. That is a serious position, and I ask those 
who criticise the Balfour Declaration, to consider what steps they 
would take and what suggestions they have to make to the Government 
for replacing this arrangement. 

I know the position is not an easy one, but we should be taking 
a grave risk, not only in regard to Palestine, but in regard to our 
relations with other Powers, if we resigned that trust, which has 
been deliberately placed upon us and which has been confirmed 
by the League of Nations. 

(House of Lords, June 21th, 1923). 

The key-note of British policy in Palestine...is to be found in 
the Balfour Declaration...The policy of the Declaration...formed 
an essential part of the conditions on which Great Britain accepted 
the Mandate for Palestine, and thus constitutes an international ob¬ 
ligation from which there can be no question of receding. 

{October 4th, 1923, Command Paper 1989 
(1923)). 

> 1 ' 

Mr. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore 
(Under Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

“With regard to what the Administration has done to 

promote the Jewish National Home, the Commission should 
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remember that it was, after all, the Balfour Declaration which 
was the reason why the British Government was now adminis¬ 
tering Palestine.” 

{Accredited British Representative at the 
Seventh Session of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission (1925). 

Mr. J. H. Thomas 

(Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

His Majesty’s Government have decided after careful consid¬ 
eration of all the circumstances to adhere to the policy of giving 
effect to the Balfour Declaration of 1917. 

(House of Commons, February 25th, 1924). 


Mr. L. S. Amery 

(Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

“ The Declaration had been considered and confirmed by suc¬ 
cessive British Governments, including a Labour Government, and 
also by all the Members of the League of Nations. I am sure, 
therefore, that the gentlemen present do not really think Great Britain 
could change her policy.” 

(In reply to a Palestine Arab deputation in 
Jerusalem, April 23rd, 1925. “ The Times,” 
April 25th, 1925). 

% 

...It is quite clear that His Majesty’s Government could not 
agree to any extension of representative or responsible government 
which would make it impossible to f ulfil their obligations under the 
Mandate. 

...We have, in Palestine, put our hands to a very important 
piece of work. We have got obligations which may be difficult 
sometimes to reconcile but which we believe we can reconcile, and 
we must be responsible for carrying them into effect. 

(House of Commons, July 13th, 1928). 


Mr. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore 

(Under Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

...I am certain that every Government will do what they can 
to facilitate the realisation of the Zionist aim, policy and ideals, as 
governed by the terms of the Mandate in the terms of the Balfour 
Declaration. 
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It is the considered policy of the Government and the policy 
of the Palestine Administration that while it is their paramount duty 
to maintain law and order and prevent outbreaks and troubles between 
the various conflicting elements in the population, given those prior 
conditions, it is our duty, pleasure and desire to facilitate the realisa¬ 
tion of the highest ideals and facilitate Jewish settlement in that 
country. 

(House of Commons, April 3 Oth, 1929). 

Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald 

(Prime Minister) 

...the obligation to facilitate Jewish immi gration and to encourage 
close settlement by Jews on the land remains a positive obligation 
of the Mandate, and it can be fulfilled without prejudice to the 
rights and position of other sections of the population of Palestine. 

...His Majesty’s Government desire to say, finall y, as they have 
repeatedly and unequivocally affirmed, that the obligations imposed 
upon the Mandatory, by its acceptance of the Mandate, are solemn 
international obligations from which there is not now, nor has there 
been at any time, an intention to depart. To the tasks imposed by 
the Mandate, His Majesty’s Government have set their hand, and 
they will not withdraw it. 

(From the letter of the Prime Minister, of 
February Ihth, 1931, to Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
marm, President of the Jewish Agency). 

Sir P. Cunliffe-Lister 
(Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

Successive British Governments have sought zealously and fairly 
to discharge their responsibility of giving effect to Lord Balfour’s 
famous Declaration...In this matter, policy is constant, though Gov¬ 
ernments change. 

(Message to Jewish meeting, New York, Janu¬ 
ary 7th, 1932; “ New JudaeaJanuary 1932). 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer) 

“ You may be assured that it is the policy of the Government 
to carry out in the letter and in the spirit the Mandate for Pal¬ 
estine. They will discharge without fear or favour their obligations 
under that Mandate; and while safeguarding the civil and religious 
rights of the non-Jewish communities will continue to facilitate the 
establishment of a National Home in Palestine for the Jewish peo¬ 
ple.” 

(Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Conservative candidate for the 
Edgbaston Division of Birmingham, in a 
message to Zionists: “Jewish Chronicle,” 
November 8 th, 1935, p. 19). 
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VL THE 1930 WHITE PAPER AND THE 
REAFFIRMATION OF THE NATIONAL HOME 

POLICY, 1931 


Note: In 1930 the Government-issued a White Paper which 
contained provisions in regard to immi gration and land policy severe¬ 
ly restrictive of the further development of the National Home. The 
new statement of policy was the subject of wide-spread criticism 
(notable examples were the letters quoted below from Mr. Baldwin, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and Mr. L. S. Amery, from Lord Hailsham 
and Sir John Simon, and the cablegram from General Smuts), and 
a few months later was virtually reversed by the publication of a letter 
from the Prime Minister to Dr. Weizmann. (Page 31 below). 


Mr. Stanley (now Lord) Baldwin, 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. L. S. Amery 

We are profoundly conscious of the twofold obligation towards 
Arabs as well as Jews which was embodied in the Mandate and 
has provided the basis of the policy since pursued by every British 
Government in turn. What we regret is that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment would appear now to have abandoned that policy. . . . They 
have laid down a policy of so definitely negative a character that it 
appears to us to conflict not only with the insistence of the Council 
of the League of Nations that it would be contrary to the intention 
of the Mandate if the Jewish National Home crystallised at its present 
stage of development, but with the whole spirit of the Balfour 
Declaration and of the statements made by successive Governments 
in the last 12 years. It is only too evident that the effect of the 
White Paper upon public opinion in American Jewry and elsewhere 
is to create a feeling of distrust in that British good faith which is 
the most precious asset of our foreign Imperial policy. 

Your obedient servants, 

Stanley Baldwin 
Austen Chamberlain 
L. S. Amery 

(From a Letter in “ The Times,” October 23r d, 1930). 


Lord Hailsham and Sir John Simon 

... This country cannot afford to allow any suspicion to rest on its 
good faith or on its determination to carry out to the full its inter¬ 
national obligations. If, therefore, the terms of the White Paper 
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are the deliberate and considered announcement of Government policy, 
we would suggest that immediate steps should be taken to induce the 
Council of the League of Nations to obtain from The Hague Court 
an advisory opinion on the questions involved, and that the British 
Government should not enforce those paragraphs which are challenged 
unless and until that Court has pronounced in their favour. 

Yours faithfully, 

Hatlsham. 

John Simon. 

(From a Letter in “The Times,” November 

4th, 1930). 


General Smuts 

As one of those responsible for the Balfour Declaration I feel 
deeply perturbed over the present reported Palestine policy, which 
makes a retreat from the Declaration. The Declaration was a definite 
promise to the Jewish world that the policy of the National Home 
would be actively prosecuted, and was intended to rally the powerful 
Jewish influence for the Allied cause at the darkest hour of the War. 

As such it was approved by the Government of the United 
States and the other allies, and accepted by the Jews in good faith. 
It cannot now be varied unilaterally by the British Government. It 
represents a debt of honour which must be discharged in full at all 
costs and in all circumstances. The original Declaration was far 
too solemn to permit of any wavering now. 

I would strongly urge that a Government statement be issued 
that the terms of the Balfour Declaration will be fully carried out 
in good faith, and that the Government’s Palestine policy will be 
recast accordingly. 

{Cablegram to the Prime Minister, Mr. J. 

Ramsay MacDonald, October, 1930). 


- Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald 

(Prime Minister) 

His Majesty’s Government ... recognises that the undertaking 
of the Mandate is an undertaking to the Jewish people and not only 
to the Jewish population of Palestine ... 

...In my speech on the 3rd April (1930) I used the following 
language: — 

“His Majesty’s Government will continue to administer 
Palestine in accordance with the terms of the Mandate as 
approved by the Council of the League of Nations. This is 
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an international obligation from which there can be no question 
of receding. 

“Under the terms of the Mandate, His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment are responsible for promoting the establishment in 
Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish people, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which might 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine or the rights and political status en¬ 
joyed by Jews in any other country. 

“A double undertaking is involved, to the Jewish people 
on the one hand, and to the non-Jewish population of Palestine 
on the other; and it is the firm resolve of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment to give effect, in equal measure, to both parts of the 
Declaration, and to do equal justice to all sections of the 
population of Palestine. That is a duty from which they will 
not shrink, and to the discharge of which they will apply all 
the resources at their command.” 

That declaration is in conformity not only with the Articles, 
but also with the Preamble of the Mandate, which is hereby explicitly 
reaffirmed... 

...It is recognised that the Jewish Agency have all along given 
willing co-operation in carrying out the policy of the Mandate, and 
that the constructive work done by the Jewish people in Palestine 
has had beneficial effects on the development and well-being of the 
country as a whole. His Majesty’s Government also recognise the 
value of the services of labour and trade-union organisations in Pal¬ 
estine, to which they desire to give every encouragement. 

A question has arisen as to the meaning to be attached to the 
words “ safeguarding the civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants 
of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion,” occurring in Article 
2, and the words “ensuring that the rights and position of other 
sections of the population are not prejudiced,” occurring in Article 6 
of the Mandate. The words “ safeguarding the civil and religious 
rights,” occurring in Article 2, cannot be read as meaning that 
the civil and religious rights of individual citizens are to be un¬ 
alterable. In the case of Suleiman Murra, to which reference has 
been made, the Privy Council, in construing these words of Article 
2, said: “ It does not mean ... that all die civil rights of every 
inhabitant of Palestine which existed at the date of the Mandate are 
to remain unaltered throughout its duration; for if this were to be a 
condition of the Mandatory jurisdiction, no effective legislation would 
be possible.” The words, accordingly, must be read in another 
sense, and the key to the true purpose and meaning of the sentence 
is to be found in the concluding words of the Article: “ Irrespective of 
race and religion.” These words indicate that in respect of civil and 
religious rights the Mandatory is not to discriminate between persons 
on the ground of religion or race, and this protective provision 
applies equally to Jews, Arabs and all sections of the population. 
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The words “ rights and position of other sections of the popula¬ 
tion,” occurring in Article 6, plainly refer to the non-Jewish com¬ 
munity. These rights and position are not to be prejudiced, that 
is, are not to be impaired or made worse. The effect of the policy 
of immigration and settlement on the economic position of the non- 
Jewish community cannot be excluded from consideration. But the 
words are not to be read as implying that existing economic conditions 
in Palestine should be crystallised. On the contrary, the obligation 
to facilitate Jewish immigration and to encourage close settlement 
by Jews on the land remains a positive obligation of the Mandate, 
and it can be fulfilled without prejudice to the rights and position 
of other sections of the population of Palestine... 

...In the regulation of Jewish immigration, the following prin¬ 
ciples should apply, namely, that “it is essential to ensure that 
the immigrants should not be a burden upon the people of Palestine 
as a whole, and that they should not deprive any section of the 
present population of their employment. 3 ’ (White Paper, 1922). In 
the one aspect, His Majesty’s Government have to be mindful of 
their obligations to facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable con¬ 
ditions, and to encourage close settlement of Jews on the land; in 
the other aspect, they have to be equally mindful of their duty to 
ensure that no prejudice results to the rights and position of the non- 
Jewish community. It is because of this apparent conflict of obli¬ 
gations that His Majesty’s Government have felt bound to emphasise 
the necessity of the proper application of the absorptive capacity 
principle ... The considerations relevant to the limits of absorptive 
capacity are purely economic considerations. 

(From the Prime Minister's Letter to Dr. 

Weizmann on the Policy of His Majesty's 

Government in Palestine, 13th February, 1931) 

“ There will be no doubt as to the offlcial character of the letter. 
It will be communicated as an official document to the League of 
Nations, and embodied in a Despatch as an instruction to the High 
Commissioner.” 

(Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister, 

House of Commons, February 12th, 1931). 


VII. IMMIGRATION AND THE PRINCIPLE OF 

ECONOMIC ABSORPTIVE CAPACITY 


The White Paper, (Cmd. 1700) 

...For the fulfilment of this policy (i.e. the National Home) 
it is necessary that the Jewish community in Palestine should be able 
to increase its numbers by immigration. This immi gration cannot 
be so great in volume as to exceed whatever may be the economic 
capacity of the country at the time to absorb new arrivals. It is 
essential to ensure that the immi grants should not be a burden upon 
the people of Palestine as a whole, and that they should not deprive 
any section of the present population of their employment... 

(White Paper, 1922). 


Permanent Mandates Commission 

The Commission views with approval the mandatory Power’s 
intention of keeping Jewish immigration proportionate to the country’s 
capacity of economic absorption, as clearly intimated in the White 
Paper of 1922. The Commission is inclined to ask whether the 
obligation to encourage close settlement by the Jews on the land 
does not—as a measure for the preservation of social order and econ¬ 
omic equilibrium—imply the adoption of a more active policy which 
would develop the country’s capacity to receive and absorb immi¬ 
grants in larger numbers with no ill results. 

(From Report to the League Council, Ylth 
Session, dated 18 th June, 1930, adopted by the 
Council, 8 th September, 1930). 


The Duke of Sutherland 

(Representing the Colonial Office in the House of Lords) 

As regards immigration, the obligations imposed on His Majesty’s 
Government by the conditions under which Palestine was entrusted 
to them, made it necessary for them to initiate a policy of strictly 
controlled and selected Jewish immigration up to the economic absorp¬ 
tive capacity of the country. 

(House of Lords, February 14 th, 1922). 
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The Duke of Devonshire 
(Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

The proper regulation of immigration, and its strict correlation 
to the economic capacity of the country to absorb new inhabitants, 
are matters of vital concern to the people of Palestine as a whole. 

{Despatch dated October 4th, 1923). 

Dr. T. Drummond Shiels, 

(Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

The guiding principle had been specifically stated in the Com¬ 
mand Paper of 1922, where the principle was laid down that immi¬ 
gration into Palestine must be effected according to the economic 
capacity of the country to absorb new immigrants. 

(17 th Session of Permanent Mandates Com¬ 
mission, June 6 th, 1930, p. 54 of Minutes). 


Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald 

(Prime Minister) 

... In the regulation of Jewish immigration, the following 
principles should apply, namely, that “it is essential to ensure that 
the immigrants should not be a burden upon the people of Palestine 
as a whole, and that they should not deprive any section of the 
present population of their employment” (White Paper, 1922). In 
the one aspect. His Majesty’s Government have to be mind ful of 
their obligations to facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable con¬ 
ditions, and to encourage close settlement of Jews on the land; in 
the other aspect, they have to be equally mindful of their duty to 
ensure that no prejudice results to the rights and position of the 
non-Jewish community. It is because of this apparent conflict of 
obligations that His Majesty’s Government have felt bound to empha¬ 
sise the necessity of the proper application of the absorptive capacity 
principle. . . . The considerations relevant to the limits of absorptive 
capacity are purely economic considerations. . . . 

{Prime Minister’s Letter to Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann on the policy of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in Palestine, February 13 th, 1931). 


The Accredited British Representative 

“ He reminded the Co mmi ssion that as long ago as 1922 the 
Mandatory Power had laid it down that the immigration policy must 
be based on the absorptive capacity of the country. That was still 
the position.” 

{Permanent Mandates Commission 1931). 
v» ' 



Jewish immigration temporarily as from August 1st, 1937, to 8,000 
persons for the next eight months. The Commission does not question 
that the mandatory Power, responsible as it is for maintenance of 
order in the territory, may on occasion find it advisable to take such 
a step, and is competent to do so, as an exceptional and provisional 
measure; it feels, however, bound to draw attention to this departure 
from the principle, sanctioned by the League Council, that immi¬ 
gration is to be proportionate to the country’s economic absorptive 
capacity. 

(32 nd Session, August, 1937, p.233 of Minutes). 


Mr. Anthony Eden 

(Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) 

The Permanent Mandates Commission have drawn attention to 
the reduction of Jewish immigration to a total of eight thousand 
persons in the next eight months. That, as the Commission recog¬ 
nised, is a purely temporary measure designed to meet temporary 
and exceptional conditions. If, as they say, it is a departure from 
a principle sanctioned by the Council on a former occasion, my 
colleagues will, I am sure, appreciate the special circumstances in 
which this decision has been taken. 

(Speech at League Council, \5th September 1937). 



Palestine Administration 

Wherever opportunity offered, the Government made it clear 
that there had been and would be no change in the policy by which 
immigration to Palestine is regulated in accordance with the economic 
capacity of the country to absorb new arrivals. 

(Annual Report, 1933). 


Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister 
(Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

...It has always been the policy followed by the mandatory 
Power—and no other policy could possibly be pursued in Palestine 
in carrying out the idea of a national home—that the economic con¬ 
ditions of the country must govern the number of immigrants. 

(House of Commons, April 3rd, 1933). 


The Accredited British Representative 

The Government adhered strictly to the policy that immigration 
should be governed by the country’s economic absorptive capacity. 

( Twenty-fifth Session of the Permanent Man¬ 
dates Commision, 1934). 


The Earl of Plymouth 
(Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

It has been made clear time after time that the admission of 
immigrants into Palestine must be determined by the economic 
absorptive capacity of the country. 

(House of Lords, June 21th, 1934). 

Mr. W. G. A. Orrnsby Gore 
(Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

The guiding principle as regards the admission of immigrants 
is a policy of economic absorptive capacity and His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment contemplate no departure from that principle. 

('Official communique published in Palestine, 
January 30th, 1936). 

Permanent Mandates Commission 

In connection with the examination of the annual report for 
1936, the Commission notes the mandatory Power’s decision to reduce 
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who had been admitted long before the War to the effendi or gov¬ 
erning class of the Turkish Empire. Many of them were wealthy 
and most of them well-educated men, who from college-life at Beirut 
or elsewhere or from travel had acquired the outward forms of Euro¬ 
pean culture. The cohesion of this ruling class was somewhat im¬ 
paired by traditional rivalry between its leading families, of which 
the two foremost at this time were the Husseini and the Nashashibi. 
Next in the social scale came a middle-class of professional and 
business men in the towns—there were a few small industries, notab r 
soap-making at Nablus—and of the more prosperous owner-cultivators 
in the plains. But this class was small; and the great majority 
of the Arab population were peasantry or fellaheen, some of them 
owners of their little plots of land, but mostly tenants or cultivators 
on the estates of the effendi, who in many cases were “absentee 
landlords.” At the lowest level were the Bedouin, nomads from the 
desert, still largely pastoral, but also engaged in primitive agriculture. 
Their number was estimated, probably too highly, in 1922 as a trifle 
over 100,000. 

The outstanding characteristic of the peasant class was its poverty. 
For this there were several reasons—the poorness of the soil, especially 
in the stony hills where most of their villages were situated, and the 
lack of water; the heavy load of ctebt which robbed them of most of 
their earnings and deprived them of the capital required for the better 
irrigation of their land or the improvement of its crops; the lack of 
knowledge of intensive methods of cultivation; the cramping effect 
of the antiquated land-system and the general insecurity of tenure; 
the limited markets for country produce and the badness of the means 
of access to towns. The birth-rate, however, was high, and, despite 
primitive sanitation and a wholly inadequate system of public health, 
the peasant population was steadily increasing. As a result, more¬ 
over, of the ending of Turkish rule, those younger males in every 
family who had formerly been drafted out to compulsory service in 
the army, usually never to return, were now available for work at 
home. Emigration overseas, too, had been checked by the post-war 
restrictions on' immigration. In every village, therefore, the amount 
of labour available was greater than it had been before the War; 
but this could not in itself do much to raise the standard of life. It 
might, indeed, depress it unless the other factors needed for develop¬ 
ment were forthcoming.” 

( Report, p. 44). 


Palestine Administration Report 

“ The Arab rural community benefits largely from increased 
immigration and industrial activity, which creates a large demand 
for all classes of produce.” 


(Amtaal Report, 1925). 


VITI. JEWISH ACHIEVEMENTS AND ARAB GAINS 


Palestine Administration Report 

“ It is obvious to every passing traveller, and well known to 
every European resident, that the country was before the War and 
is now undeveloped and under-populated. The methods of agricul¬ 
ture are for the most part primitive; the area of land now cultivated 
could yield a far greater product. There are in addition large cul¬ 
tivable areas that are left untilled. The summits and slopes of the 
hills are admirably suited to the growth of trees, but there are no 
forests. Miles of sand-dunes that could be redeemed are untouched; 
a danger by their encroachment to the neighbouring tillage. The 
Jordan and Yarmuk offer an abundance of water power, but is un¬ 
used. Some industries—fishing and the culture and manufacture of 
tobacco have been killed by Turkish laws; none have been encouraged; 
the markets of Palestine and the neighbouring countries are supplied 
almost wholly from Europe. The sea-borne commerce, such as it is, 
is loaded and discharged in the open roadsteads of Haifa and Jaffa; 
there are no harbours. The religious and historical associations that 
offer most powerful attractions to the whole of the Western, and to 
a large part of the Eastern world, have hitherto brought to Palestine 
but a fraction of the pilgrims and travellers who, under better con¬ 
ditions, would flock to her sacred shrines and famous sites. 


lent. 


“ The country is under-populated because of this 


(Interim Report on the Civil Administration 
of Palestine, Jidy 1 st, 1920 —June 30th, 1921, 
Cmd. 1499. 1921, D. 4\ 


Palestine Royal Co: 


mu 


ussion 


In 1914 the condition of the country was an outstanding example 
of the lethargy and maladministration of the pre-war Ottoman regime. 
The population, still overwhelmingly Arab in character, eked out a 
precarious existence mainly in the hills. On the plains, where life 
and property were less secure, such irrigation works as had existed 
in ancient times had long disappeared. Oranges were grown round 
Jaffa, but most of the maritime belt was only sparsely populated and 
only thinl y cultivated. Esdraelon for the most part was marshy and 
malarious. Eastwards beyond Jordan nothing remained of the Greek 
cities of classical times save one or two groups of deserted ruins. 
Southwards in Beersheba, once the site of several prosperous towns, 
all trace of urban life had long lain buried under the encroaching 
sand. 

( Report, p. 6). 


quasi-feudal 


structure of Arab society in Palestine was still 

lall aristocracy of landowners. 



Mr. L. S. Amery 

(Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

• # 

“ Jewish immigration in accordance with the terms of the Man¬ 
date (which has been in effective operation since September 1923) 
has proceeded steadily. It has done much to bring prosperity to 
the country, and to produce a financial situation in which the Pal¬ 
estine Government is able not only to balance its budget, but to 
show a substantial surplus of revenue over expenditure.” 

0 Cmd ., 2704, p.12. 1926) 


Lord Plumer (High Commissioner for Palestine) 

“ The Government fully appreciate the benefits which have 
accrued to the country from the restoration to cultivation of land 
that was previously waste, from the reclamation of malarial swamps, 
and the settlement of Jews on the soil of Palestine.” 

(Message on 25 tk Anniversary of Jewish 
National Fund, 1926). 


Mr. C. F. Strickland 

4 4 There is in general much to be said for encouraging the fellah 
to sell a part of his irrigable land through the agency of the Loan 
Fund Committee (i.e. the Committee administering the proposed 
Government Loan Fund) and to repay the reasonable claims of his 
creditors from the sale proceeds and develop the remainder of his 
irrigable land with the surplus remaining and with such additional 
money as the Fund will advance.” 

(Report on “The Possibility of introducing a 
System of Agricidtural Co-operation in Pal¬ 
estine," 1930 5 p . 39 5 cf . also p. 31). . # 

Dr. Drummond Shiels 
. (Accredited British Representative) 

“I vfish to take this opportunity of publicly associating the 
British Government with the opinion expressed by the (Shaw) Com¬ 
mission as to the benefits conferred upon Palestine by the remarkable 
enterprise and devotion of the Jewish people.” 

(Permanent Mandates Commission, 1930). 


Palestine Census Report 

t£ It is moreover true that the special policy applying to Pal¬ 
estine has raised the standard of life of a large proportion of the 
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people, and has among the remainder stimulated a desire for a 
better standard.” 

(Report, 1931, Volume I, p. 292). 


Palestine Administration Report 

“ An outstanding feature of the year was increased activity on 
the part of unorganised Arab and Jewish Oriental workers in demand¬ 
ing higher wages.” 

(Annual Report, 1932). 

“ Before the War there were 1235 industrial undertakings in 
Palestine, most of them Arab; there are now approximately 5290, 
of which nearly 3,000 are Jewish.” 

(Annual Report , 1933). 

“ In Arab industries, wages increased in the weaving industry at 
Majdal, and to some extent in the building industries and in stone- 
quarrying.” 

“Arab wages during the year showed little increase except in 
constructional trades, and for workers employed together with Jews, 
for example, in certain orange-groves. There the wages of Arab 
labourers rose by 10-15 per cent.” 

(Annual Report, 1933). 

“ If evidence is wanted of the continued economic prosperity of 
Palestine it may be found in surplus balances which, it is estimated, 
will amount to almost two and a half million pounds at the 31st 
March, 1934. Generally speaking, the favourable situation may be 
ascribed to the arrival of capitalist settlers, and other immigrants 
whose needs in food, clothing and accommodation must be supplied; 
to a consequential increase in the import of foreign commodities and 
consumption of local produce; to trade facilities resulting from availa¬ 
bility of cheap credit in the shape of unemployed capital lying in 
the banks; to the incessant extension of agricultural, and to sustained 
activity in the building trades,” 

“ There is no question that Palestine at present offers an at¬ 
tractive market for investment, not necessarily exclusively Jewish; 
and there are signs of the awakening of a livelier interest on the 
part of British and Continental investors and exporters.” 

(Annual Report, 1933). 

Mr. J. H. Hall 

(Chief Secretary to Government of Palestine) 

“ Palestine to-day can claim an enviable prosperity in a world 
of general economic depression ... In large measure this favourable 
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situation is attributable to Jewish capital and Jewish enterprise, and 
to a general feeling of security of persons and property.” 

{Permanent Mandates Commission, 1934). 


Palestine Administration Report 

“ There is ' now every prospect that about 40,000 dunams of 
marshy land (in the Huleh district) of little value at present to any¬ 
one, will be drained and made available for cultivation, that the 
economic position of local Arabs will be improved, that malaria will 
be greatly reduced, if not wholly eradicated, with the best results to 
the health and happiness of the inhabitants of that district.” 

{Annual Report, 1934). 


Mr. F. A. Stockdale 

(Agricultural Adviser to the Colonial Secretary) 

“The development next in importance, with the exception of 
the citrus industry, is that of the dairy industry. This development 
has almost entirely resulted from the work of the Jewish settlement.” 

{Report, 1935). 

Mr. Moody 

(Assistant Chief Secretary to the Government of Palestine) 

“ The Jews had undoubtedly done a great deal to improve 
citrus growing and had given a tremendous impetus to the industry.” 

(At Permanent Mandates Commission, 1935). 

Mr. J. H. Thomas 

(Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

“With regard to the surplus of £6,000,000, that is in itself 
a magnificent tribute to Jewish enterprise. In the main it is Jewish 
money.” 

Mr. W. J. Johnson 

(Treasurer of the Government of Palestine) 

“ During the last fifteen years the population is estimated to 
have nearly doubled; the urban areas of Jerusalem, Haifa, Jaffa and 
Tel-Aviv, in particular, have developed beyond the most optimistic 
expectations, and there is little, if any, unemployment; most of the 
cultivable land is tilled, although in recent years drought and low 
prices have largely counteracted this; stocks of cattle and horses 
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have been replenished and increased although the supply falls short 
of the very much increased demand; millions of trees have been 
planted by the Government Forest Service and privately; new orange- 
groves have been established which place Palestine among the first 
five citrus producing countries of the world, and commerce and indus¬ 
try have been developed so as to enable them to support more than 
one-third of the present total population of the country.” 

(“Palestine Post” Commercial Section, May 

26th, 1936, p.10). 


Palestine Royal Commission 

“ The National Home, in fact, was growing at a pace which in 
earlier days its most ardent supporters can scarcely have expected; 
and its prosperity was reflected in the mounting revenue of the 
Palestine Government.” 

( Report, p. 86). 

“...And for the employed the rate of wages has steadily gone up. 
The daily wage paid to an Arab for skilled labour is now from 
250 to 600 mils, and for unskilled labour from 100 to 180 mils. 
In Syria the wage ranges from 67 mils in older industries to 124 
mils in newer ones. Factory labour in Iraq is paid from 40 to 60 
mils. 

Nor is it only in the towns that the landless fellah finds a 
livelihood. The Government’s programme of public works means 
a continuous demand for labour, and a large number of Arabs are 
employed on roads and bridges and the like. Moreover, the great 
expansion of citrus-cultivation, Arab as well as Jewish, has greatly 
increased the demand for agricultural labour and for that, too, the 
rate of wages has risen. For general agricultural work it was 80 
to 120 mils a day inl931, and 100 to 150 mils in 1931, and 150 to 
200 mils in 1935. 

...In the light of the foregoing considerations we have come to 
the conclusion that, despite the disproportion between their number 
and the amount of cultivable land they occupy, the fellaheen are 
on the whole better off than they were in 1920. But there is another 
consideration which we have not yet mentioned, and one in which 
there can be no controversy. The whole range of public services, the 
initiation of which we described in the preceding chapter, has steadily 
developed, to the benefit of the fellaheen. Except in periods of 
“ disturbances ” their lives and property have been reasonably safe. 
Their civil rights have been safeguarded by the Courts. The growth 
in their numbers has been largely due to the health services, com¬ 
bating mularia, reducing the infant death-rate, improving water-supply 
and sanitation. Education, if as yet it only meets half the demand, 
has to that extent enabled the rising generation to profit more easily 
from the technical instruction given in the Arab Agricultural College 
or by the official advisers in the villages. Better roads and quicker 
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transport have meant higher returns on market-produce. In sum, 
it may be said that, though much more could have been done if 
more money had been available, the equipment of Palestine with 
social services is more advanced than that of any of its neighbours, 
and far more advanced than that of an Indian province or an African 
colony. 

It remains to examine the validity of the Jewish claim that 
this advance has been largely due to the establishment of the National 
Home. After considering the evidence submitted to us, both orally 
and in writing, by the Jewish representatives on this question, we 
have come to the following conclusions: 

(1) The large import of Jewish capital into Palestine has now 
had a general fructifying effect on the economic life of the whole 
country. 

(2) The expansion of Arab industry and citriculture has been 
largely financed by the capital thus obtained. 

(3) Jewish example has done much to improve Arab cultivation, 
especially of citrus. 

(4) Owing to Jewish development and enterprise the employ¬ 
ment of Arab labour has increased in urban areas, particularly in the 
ports. 

(5) The reclamation and anti-malaria work undertaken in Jewish 
“ colonies 55 have benefited all Arabs in the neighbourhood. 

(6) Institutions, founded with Jewish funds primarily to serve 
the National Home, have also served the Arab population. Hadassah, 
for example, treats Arab patients, notably at the Tuberculosis Hospital 
at Safed and the Radiology Institute at Jerusalem, admits Arab 
country-folk to the clinics of its Rural Sick Benefit Fund, and does 
much infant welfare work for Arab mothers. 

(7) The general beneficent effect of Jewish immigration on 
Arab welfare is illustrated by the fact that the increase in the Arab 
population is most marked in urban areas affected by Jewish develop¬ 
ment. A comparison of the Census returns in 1922 and 1931 shows 
that, six years ago, the increase per cent, in Haifa was 86, in Jaffa 
82, in Jerusalem 37, while in purely Arab towns such as Nablus 
and Hebron, it was only 7, and at Gaza there was a decrease of 
2 per cent 

The further claim, based on the Jewish contribution to revenue, 
seems to us indispensable. Arab witnesses argued that the Govern¬ 
ment could have spent more money in social services if the National 
Home had not, on the one hand, necessitated a more elaborate and 
costly administration than was needed for the Arabs, and if it had 
not, on the other hand, involved so large an expenditure on security 
to protect it from attack. But they could not deny that such public 
services as had in fact been provided had benefited their people; 
nor could they deny that the revenue available for those services 
had been largely provided by the Jews. 
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...It is impossible to calculate with anything like precision what 
share of taxation is borne by the Jews. But it is certain that much 
the greater part of the customs duties are paid' b^fiSfenj and the 
rising amount of customs-revenue has formed from 1920 to the** 
present day the biggest item in the rising total revenue. 

...But the most singular feature in the economy of Palestine 
is the vast amount of capital which has been invested in tie country, 
for which no remittances abroad for interest and sinking fund are 
required. This feature sharply differentiates the Jewish National 
Home from other communities which have been created by a process 
of colonisation and are burdened by charges on the capital obtained 
from over-seas for their development. The dangerous position of 
Jews in Europe and the enthusiasm for settlement in Palestine have 
brought a plentiful supply of capital, which has been invested in 
the country. Apart from the £63,000,000 invested by private enter¬ 
prise, some £14,037 subscribed by Jews in their national funds has 
been devoted to the draining of swamps and reclamation of land, 
to the training of immigrants and industrial experiments.” 

(Palestine Royal Commission Report, pp.127- 
130). 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
(Secretary of State for the Colonies) 

“...Their [the Jews’] achievement has been remarkable. They 
have turned sand dunes into orange groves. They have pushed ever 
further into waste land the frontiers of cultivation and settlement. 
They have created a new city, housing to-day 140,000 souls, where 
before there was only bare sea-shore. There is no knowledge where 
their achievement might end if Palestine were empty of all other 
populations and could be handed over to them in full ownership. 
The Jews are in Palestine not on sufferance but by right, and to-day, 
under the lash of persecution in Central Europe, their eagerness to 
return to their own homeland is multiplied a hundred times. The 
tragedy of a people who have no country has never been so deep 
as it is in this week. The sympathy of our own countrymen, their 
anxiety to do everything they can to help the persecuted Jews has 
never been so firm as it is to-day...” 

(House of Commons, November 24th, 1938, 
Col. 1991). 

...The Jews brought with them money and development work 
provided extra livelihood. Modem health services, which were ex¬ 
tended not only to Jews but to Arabs, gave the individuals a further 
lease and security of life. Since 1922 the Arab population in Pales¬ 
tine has, scarcely at all by migration from outside and almost entirely 
by natural increase, gone up from something over 600,000 to 990,000 
persons...” 

(House of Commons, November 24th, 1938, 
Col. 1933). 
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“...The Arabs cannot say that the Jews are driving them out of 
their country. If not a single Jew had come to Palestine after 1918, 
I believe the Arab population of Palestine would still have been 
round about the figure 600,000 at which it had been stable under 
>• Turkish rule. It is because the Jews who have come to Palestine 
bring modem health services and other advantages that Arab men 
and women who would have been dead are alive to-day, that Arab 
children who would never have drawn breath have been bom and 
grown strong. It is not only the Jews who have benefited from the 
Balfour Declaration. They can deny it as much as they like, but 
materially the Arabs in Palestine have gained very greatly from 
the Balfour Declaration...” 


(House of Commons, November 24th, 1938, 


Col. 1994). 



Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 


(Secretary of State for the Colonies) 


“...It is impossible, without the cbntinuous aid of the 
Jews, for the people living in Palestine beyond the Jewish settlements 
to maintain the standard of Government and the social services to 
which they have become accustomed...” 


(House of Commons, November 24th, 1938, 
Col. 1995). 


Palestine Currency Board 

“...Curtailment of immigration and the uncertainty regarding the 
political future of the country have again been chiefly responsible for 
the continuation of the economic set-back suffered in the year 

1936-37...” 

" (Palestine Currency Board Report, March 31jt, 

1938, p2). 


Palestine Partition Commission 

“...There is no doubt that Palestine could support a larger agri¬ 
cultural population if better methods of cultivation were adopted, 
if the area under irrigation could be extended, if markets for the 
increased produce could be found. But for these changes capital is 
needed and this the Arab lacks...” 

( Report y p. 30). 

“...The whole of the economic and financial system of Palestine 
is so closely interwoven with the expectation of continued Jewish 
immigration, that any drastic interference with the flow must be 
expected to have far-reaching budgetary and other consequences, 
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the gravity of which is likely, generally speaking, to be in proportion 
to the degree and duration of the interference.. 

( Report, p. 199). 

Sir Alison Russell 

“ I agree with the Director of Agriculture (of the Palestine Gov¬ 
ernment when he writes: ‘I do not think too much importance 
should be attached to any estimates at the present time, as they 
doubtless depend largely on the interpretation by individuals as to 
what is or may be cultivable, and these figures may be subject to 
considerable modification when proper soil surveys of the land have 
been undertaken’...” 

(Note of Reservation, Palestine Partition Com¬ 
mission Report, p. 256). 

“...The Jews take a sanguine view, and we have seen ourselves 
the work which has been done by them in Palestine. Jerusalem 
developed; Haifa developed; Tel Aviv created on a piece of sand, 
a feat which the Royal Commission rightly described as startling; 
the maritime plain which was only sparsely populated and only thinly 
cultivated, now turned into a rich province, thickly populated, green 
and flourishing; Esdraelon, stated by the Royal Commission to have 
been for the most part marshy and malarious, now drained and 
supporting healthy agricultural communities; and the settlements 
showing irrigated plantations; hill-sides cleared of rocks and planted 
with vines, and ^he uncultivable hilltops planted with trees. It has 
been alleged that \he Jews have acquired the best land in Palestine. 
It does not appear\o be a fair statement. The Royal Commission 
described the position at the end of the War as follows: 

The population, still overwhelmingly Arab in character, 
eked out a precarious existence mainly in the hills. On the 
plains, where life and property were less secure, such irrigation 
works as had existed in ancient times had long disappeared. 
Oranges were grown round Jaffa, but most of the maritime 
belt was only sparsely populated and only -thinly cultivated. 
Esdraelon for the most part was marshy and malarious. (Royal 
Commission Report, p. 6) 

It was impossible not to be impressed when inspecting some of 
the bare rocky places where Jewish settlements have been or are in 
course of being made. Such remarkable efforts may well disturb 
•statistics...” 

(Note of Reservation, Palestine Partition Re¬ 
port, p. 256). 


Sir John Hope Simpson 

“...This small country, probabl y no t exceeding 10,400 square 
miles in area, a land devoid of obvious natural resources, has become 
for a large section of the refugee community one of the most important 
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areas of refugee settlement in the world. This fact is due to the 
religious enthusiasm of the Jewish race, and to their genius for 
development. Zionism has transformed Palestine, and the working 
force which has effected the transformation consists in large measure 
of those who, had they not escaped to Palestine, must have become 
refugees. In addition, of late years that force has been augmented 
by considerable numbers of those who are officially recognised as 
refugees, the Jews from Germany...” 

(.“Refugees,” Preliminary Report of a Survey, 

1938 ). 




IX. NATIONAL HOME OR ARAB DOMINATION 


Palestine Royal Commission 


“ The solutiqp- of the problem advanced by the Arab Com- 
ittee was, as has been seen, a simple one. The prompt establishment 
of national independence, they asserted, is the only way to peace 
in Palestine. In other circumstances, it is evident from the course 
of British policy in neighbouring countries that that claim would 
not be unfavourably regarded by British public opinion. But in 
the circumstances as they are we find it difficult to believe that Arab 
public opinion on its side really thinks the claim can be conceded. 
For it means the surrender of the Jewish National Home to govern¬ 
ment by Arabs who outnumber the Jews by more than two to one. 

The Arab Higher Committee assured us that the welfare 
of the Jewish minority would be safeguarded not only by specific 
provisions in the Treaty which would accompany the grant of in¬ 
dependence but also by the habitual toleration which Jewish minorities 
have enjoyed in other Arab lands. But it must be remembered that 
those Jewish minorities elsewhere are relatively very small and that 
the Jewish minority in Palestine is already regarded by the Arabs 
as too big. On this point the following questions put to the Mufti 
of Jerusalem and his replies should be noted: — 

‘ Q. Does His Eminence think that this country can 
assimilate and digest the 400,000 Jews now in the country? 

A. No. 

Q. Some of them would have to be removed by a process 
kindly or painful as the case may be? 

A. We must leave all this to the future.’ 

We are not questioning the sincerity or the humanity of the 
Mufti’s intentions and those of his colleagues; but we cannot forget 
what recently happened, despite treaty provisions and explicit assur¬ 
ances, to the Assyrian minority in ’Iraq; nor can we forget that the 
hatred of the Arab politician for the National Home has never been 
concealed and that it has now permeated the Arab population as a 
whole. 

Nor is it only a question of humanity. We have tried 
to show that the National Home is essentially a European institution, 
essentially modem, and, on its economic side especially, intimately 
linked with the outer world. We mean to imply no reflection on 
the natural ability of Arab leaders if we say that the National Home, 
with its peculiar and delicate economic constitution, cannot prosper 
under a government which has had little experience of modem 
capitalism and is not fully acquainted with financial and commercial 
problems on a world-wide scale. It seems clear to us, in fact, that 
the establishment of an independent government of Palestine at this 



time would violate the undertaking in Article 2 of the Mandate to 
place the country ‘under such political, administrative and economic 
conditions as would secure'the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home. 5 Nor, we think, can it be argued that, since a Home has 
been established, we can honourably cease to interest ourselves in its 
security. Here, indeed, as in other aspects of the problem, the actual 
circumstances of to-day .are as compelling in themselves as any pre¬ 
vious commitments. There are 400j000 Jews in Palestine. They 
have come there not only with our permission but with our encourage¬ 
ment. We are answerable, within reason, for their welfare. > We 
cannot, in the present state of affairs, abandon them to the good 
intentions oLan Arab government 

. . . And we doubt whethef'firitish prestige and the belief in British 
good faiA would stand higher anywhere in the Arab world if we 
tried to escape from our difficulties in Palestine by an open betrayal 
of the Jew?: 

Jewish opposition, moreover, would have to be reckoned with. 

. . . Convinced as they are that an Arab government would mean the, 
frustration of all their efforts and ideals, that it would convert the 
National Home into one more cramped and dangerous ghetto, it 
seems only too probable that they would fight rather than submit 
to Arab rule. And to repress a Jewish rebellion against British policy 
would be as unpleasant a task as the repression of Arab rebellions 
has been...” 

{Report, pp. 140a-141). 


“ On that account it might conceivably be argued that Britain 
is now entitled to renounce its obligations. But we have no doubt 
that the British people would repudiate any such suggestion. The 
spirit of good faith forbids it.” 

C Report, p. 370). 


“ We do not think that any fair-minded statesman would 
suppose, now that the hope of harmony between the races has proved 
untenable, that Britain ought either to hand over to Arab rule 
400,000 Jews, whose entry into Palestine has been for the most 
part facilitated by the British Government and approved by the 
League of Nations; or that, if the Jews should become a majority, 
a million or so of Arabs should be handed over to their rule.” 

{Report, Chapter XX). 


“...We cannot—in Palestine as it is now—both concede the 
Arab claim to self-government and secure the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home...” 

{Report, p. 374). 
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White Paper, 1937 

“ Partition would secure the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home and relieve it from any possibility of its being sub¬ 
jected in the future to Arab rule. It would convert the Jewish 
National Home into a Jewish State with full control over immi gration, 
Its nationals would acquire a status similar to that enjoyed by the 
nationals of other countries. The Jews would at last cease to live 
a ‘minority life,’ and the primary objective of Zionism would thus 
be attained.” 

0 Cmd. 5513, July, 1937). 

• « 

Palestine Partition Commission 

“...The worst possible form of settlement would be one under 
which both Jews and Arabs in any part of Palestine were uncertain 
whether in a few years’ time either of them may not be subjected 
against their will to the political domination of the other...” 

{Report, p. 103). 

“ The Jews have entered Palestine under the most solemn assur¬ 
ances from the League of Nations and from His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in particular as the Mandatory Power. It has never been 
suggested that those assurances would be violated by the proposal 
to include in the Arab State a few thousand Jews, mostly in the 
town of Jaffa, who could if necessary be transferred or exchanged. 
But it would, in our opinion, be entirely inconsistent with those 
assurances to put under the political domination of an Arab State 
the 19,000 Jews living in the numerous settlements up and down 
the plains east and south of Galilee...” 

{Report, p. 108). 

White, Paper, 1938 

“His Majesty’s Government, after careful study of the 
Partition Co mmi ssion’s report, have reached the conclusion that this 
further examination has shown that the political, administrative and 
financial difficulties involved in the proposal to create independent 
Arab and Jewish States inside Palestine are so great that this solution 
of the problem is impracticable. 

His Majesty’s Government will therefore continue their responsi¬ 
bility for the government of the whole of Palestine. They are now 
faced with the problem of finding alternative means of meeting the 
needs of the difficult situation described by the Royal Commission 
which will be consistent with their obligations to the Arabs and the 
Jews. . . . 

In considering and settling their policy His Maj esty*s Government 
will keep constantly in mind the international character of the Man¬ 
date with which they have been entrusted and their obligations in 
that respect.” 

{Cmd. 5893, November, 1938). 
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X. HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


The Times in its issue of April 14th, 1920, published a report 
from its Washington correspondent of a rumour that attempts were 
being made to obtain a mandate over Palestine for the Emir Feisal, 
with a guarantee of minority rights for Jews. The writer maintained 
that such a proposal was likely to injure Anglo-American relations, 
and added: “The idea that the Arabs should be put over Palestine is, 
of course, especially abhorrent after events such as that at Mejullah, 
and should it mature it would produce an agitation of the“same 
type as the agitation about Ireland.” 


Next day, the following leading article appeared in The 


The Promised Land. 


A dispatch from our Washington correspondent referred yester¬ 
day to reports in the United States that the British Government are 
trying to get out of their official promises with regard to the establish¬ 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people. Accord¬ 
ing to these reports, which, he added, are believed in usually well- 
informed quarters, their present idea is to give a mandate for Palestine 
to Feisal and the Arabs, demanding at the same time guarantees for 
the rights of the Jewish minority. It is hardly credible thit our 
Government can* be contemplating so complete a volte face and, 
unless explicit confirmation is forthcoming, we shall decline to believe 
it. The harm that it would do would be immense. In the United 
States, where 90 per cent, of the Jewish population are fervent 
Zionists, it would, as our Correspondent points out, produce an 
anti-British agitation, of the same kind as the deplorable and mis¬ 
chievous agitation about Ireland. It would also inevitably strengthen 
the hands of those who are doing their best to crystallise into a 
policy of permanent aloofness the temporary refusal of Washington 
to associate itself with the League of Nations. In Europe and in 
Asia as well as in America, the common and just verdict would be 
that the British Government had broken their word. Since November, 
1917, when Mr. Balfour first published the Declaration which filled 
with joy the hearts of Zionists all over the world, the promise has 
been repeated over and over again. It has been publicly endorsed by 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, and other prominent 
members of the Government. It has been officially and readily agreed 
to by France, Italy, and the United States. “ All that can Ije done 
to help to achieve this aim,” said M. Millerand in FebruarjUbf this 
year, “is certain to have the supoprt of France.” A year earlier 
Mr. Wilson, in expressing his approval of the Government’s' dec¬ 
laration, went further than the phrase used by Mr. Balfour—“the 
establishment of a national home for the Jewish people ”—and spoke 
of the “Jewish Commonwealth,” and the resolution passerby the 
First American Jewish Congress, held in Philadelphia on December 
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19th, 1918, also spoke of the “ development of Palestine into a 
Jewish Commonwealth.” Up to the present, in fact, in all parts of 
the world, the opponents as well as the supporters of the proposed 
policy have believed what Lord Curzon said, when he wrote, on 
the second anniversary of the original declaration—“ There has been 
no change in the policy of the Government with regard to the estab¬ 
lishment of a National Jewish home in Palestine.” For what avow- 
able reasons should he or the Government now take an altered view? 

It is, however, especially to the Zionists that the substitution 
of an Arab for a British mandate would come as a shock which would 
for ever crush their faith in the honesty of the British Government. 

In the United States the Zionist movement has always been a demo¬ 
cratic movement, and has been the ideal of the whole Jewish popu- &a 
lation, with the exception of the extreme Socialists and a small " 

handful among the richest classes. In this country also the great 
majority of the Jews have been keen supporters of the movement, 
and, even if they had no personal wish to return to the Promised 
Land, received with the deepest satisfaction the Government’s dec¬ 
laration. Exactly what the declaration amounted to has not been 
specified. There is a certain vagueness in the term “a national 
home for the Jewish people.” In whatever way it might be inter¬ 
preted there would undoubtedly be for some years, even under a 
British Protectorate, considerable difficulties involved in the estab¬ 
lishment of any considerable number of Jews in Palestine, with its 
preponderating Moslem majority. But under Feisal these difficulties 
would, of course, be enormously increased. In such conditions it 
would obviously be impossible that Palestine should become “ a home 
for the Jewish people.” We trust, therefore, that it will be found 
that there is no foundation for the rumours current in Washington. 

Mr. Balfour’s original declaration embodied the wisest and best 
policy of which the situation admitted. It satisfies the passionate . 
hopes of the whole of Zionist Jewry, by whose wishes, rather than by 
those of cosmopolitan financial Jewry, or of super-British Jews, the 
Government should be guided. But, above all, they have made a 
solemn promise which they cannot break without doing untold harm. 
They might, indeed, do worse than to register it, once and for all, 
in the Treaty of Peace with Turkey. 
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